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INTRODUCTION 



Americans are familiar with the expression “He talks a 
good game”. It is born oflong and bitter experience, of the 
vast gulf separating words and deeds. No one talks a better 
game of democracy than our big business press. It not only 
establishes the rules: it sets up the American political 
system as the model of democracy, while still refusing to 
soberly assess the systems of other countries, above all. the 
socialist ones. Objectivity is still conspicuously absent from 
anything written about these countries, especially the 
Soviet Union, the world’s first and biggest socialist power. 
Yet, the political system which has enabled the Soviet 
people to achieve so much oyer a brief and tortuous period 
deserves objective consideration. 

The Soviet Union overcame the terrible destruction of 
World War I, the ravages of counter-revolutionary Civil 
War. and the intervention of 14 imperialist countries, 
including the U.S. It only had time to complete two five- 
year plans which had already laid the basis for industriali- 
zation and collectivization when it was invaded by the Nazi 
war machine, the mightiest and most savage the world had 
ever seen. At a frightful cost, the young socialist state saved 
the world from Hitler’s promised “1,000 years” of lascistn. 

Socialism, which made it possible to overcome the back- 
ward heritages of Czarism, also enabled the Soviet people 
to rapidly surmount the unprecedented destruction and 
losses of World War II. Not long before the 1917 
Revolution Russia accounted for four per cent of world 
industrial output; today it is 20 per cent. In 1950 Soviet 
industrial output was about 30 per cent of that of the U.S. 
Today it is more than 80 per cent. Any capitalist country 
that could claim even a fraction of such achievements 
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would have long been proclaimed a “miracle''. Yet. our 
press continues to ignore or underplay these accomplish- 
ments. hence also the political system which made these 
achievements possible. 

I believe most Americans would like to have this system 
compared to their own so that they could examine both 
and determine lor themselves which of them is more truly 
democratic. And I believe they would like to base this 
comparison not on words but on deeds. 1 submit in the 
final analysis that all people judge a political system by one 
standard: How it works for the mass of the people? This is 
the standard I will apply in this book. It is a standard I 
applied in the Soviet Union where 1 lived for almost 6 years 
with my family (from March 1969 to December 1974). 

As Moscow^ correspondent for the Daily World , I atten- 
ded sessions of the Supreme Soviet. During my extensive 
travels through 14 of the 15 Republics. I met with heads of 
Republican Supreme Soviets and of City and Village 
Soviets and personally became acquainted with dozens of 
Deputies on all levels. I observed the election process and 
participated in meetings where Deputies accounted to their 
constituents. However, most important of all, my family 
and I experienced the daily life of the Soviet people. For six 
years we lived at 26 Leningradsky Prospekt, Apt. 12, in the 
Frunze district of Moscow. We were the “American 
family’’ in an apartment building housing many Soviet 
families. For six years we shared the joys of life without 
landlords, we reveled in health care without doctors’ bills, 
shopped in our neighborhood stores and at times sweated 
in the “ochereds” (lines). We walked the streets of Moscow 
and many other Soviet cities day or night without fear. We 
shared the many still existing scarcities and together with 
our Moscow neighbors grumbled at the inefficiencies and 
irritations of petty bureaucracy. In a word, we experienced 
Soviet life its strengths and its weaknesses — to the full. 
People in the Soviet Union may lack many comforts we 
still enjoy but I believe the Soviet way of life is more 
human. 

In a number of books, among them Cities Without 
Crisis, Why Johnny Can't Read and Ivan Can, People’s 
Theater: from the Box Office to the Stage and more 
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recently, Moscow Diary , I have given a comparative ac- 
count of Soviet life as seen through the eyes of an 
American and indirectly mentioned the Soviet and 
American forms of democracy. In this book I’d like to 
dwell directly on the two opposing political systems, 
making use of my fair knowledge of both. As a political 
writer. I attended numerous sessions and hearings of the 
U.S. Congress, the New York Stale Legislature and City 
Hall. I observed our electoral process in action from the 
inside, from primaries and party conventions to our year- 
long election campaigns. I was an accredited correspondent 
at the Democratic Party convention in Chicago in that 
fateful year, 1968, and was a near-victim of the exuberance 
of Mayor Daley's police in “protecting” the democratic 
process. 

I make no pretense at false “impartiality”. Every 
journalist, whether he admits it or not, brings to his 
reporting a point of view , i prefer to level with the reader. I 
am convinced of the superiority of socialism as a social and 
political system of which the Communist Party has always 
been and remains the nucleus. Ever since this system was 
established, it has worked in the best interests of the mass 
of the people. 1 hope to demonstrate this by comparing 
working versus talking democracy. 

As I write, Washington and our press are hell-bent on 
turning the clock back to the worst days of the Cold War. 
All pretense of objective reporting on life in the USSR has 
been thrown to the winds. In its place the American people 
are being fed unadulterated anti-Soviet hysteria. Thus, as 
never before, the American people have to fight for the 
right to know the truth about the Soviet Union. Anti- 
Soviet hysteria is war hysteria. The fight for the truth is, 
therefore, a fight for peace. 



CHAPTER I 

THREE CRITERIA OF DEMOCRACY 



When I ponder over a country’s political system, I often 
recall Abraham Lincoln’s words about government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, which I consider to be 
a definition of three major criteria of democracy and to 
which the Soviets — a new form of democracy born in 
revolutionary Russia — conform most fully. 

Contrary to popular misconception, the Soviets were not 
the invention or the creation of the Communist or any 
other political party. They were the spontaneous creation 
of the working people of Russia during the first Russian 
Revolution of 1905. The 1905 Revolution (the dress re- 
hearsal for the Great October Revolution of 1917, as 
Vladimir Lenin, the founder of the Communist Party and 
the Soviet State, characterized it) was a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution. Its aim was the overthrow of 
Czarist autocracy and the establishment of a bourgeois 
democratic republic. The Russian working class headed the 
toilers of the multi-national Russian Empire and acted as 
the main motive force of the Revolution. 

The Revolution itself gave birth to the Soviets. It began 
with strikes in individual factories and plants which rapidly 
spread over the vast Russian Empire and developed into a 
general strike and then an armed uprising. The need to 
coordinate the struggle gave rise to Soviets of Workers' 
Deputies. (‘'Soviet” means Council in Russian.) 

From the very start the Soviets were profoundly de- 
mocratic in their character and functioning. Election of 
Deputies was by direct and equal (and very often secret) 
ballot. Most Deputies to the Soviets were from huge 
industrial plants. Accountability to those represented and 
recall of Deputies who failed to adequately perform their 
duties were strict provisions from the very beginning. 
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The 3rd All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets. 



Petrograd, April 1917. 
Copies of the 
newspaper Izvestia 
rabochikh / soldatskikh 
deputatov are sent to 
factories and military 
units. 











Moscow, 1920. An 
exhibition of films and 
photographs dedicated 
to the 3th Congress of 
Soviets. 



Baku, 1920. A group 
of delegates to the 
Congress of the 
Peoples of the East. 
John Reed, a U S. 
journalist, was a guest 
at the congress. 



Moscow, 1 929. A 
group of delegates to 
the 5th All-Union 
Congress of Soviets. 






A grduo of workers 
reading the draft of 
new- USSR 
Constitution, whfeh 
was submitted for 
nationwide diseussi 



r *‘ n ,903 - firing the voting on Party Rules, delegates to the 2 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party split it 
wo factions: Bolsheviks (from the Russian word “boMunstv 
meaning majority) and Mensheviks (from the Russian “mt 
shmstvo meaning minority). The Bolsheviks united consist 
revoJuttonaries, who supported Lenin, and Mensheviks were c 
portumsts who subsequently formed their own independent par 
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Revolution and the brutal reaction that followed. Lenin 
was convmccd that this revolutionary, democratic form of 
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the February Revolution of 1917 the Soviets reappeared 
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History had presented the peoples of Russia with an 

nnwer It did not signify an immediate overthrow of the 
Provisio^n af Go ver nme m . At 

•government still had the support of the Sov lets. 1 
iVn'fcr of power could take place peacefully. I he 
Provisional Government lacked the ability to use military 
LceTgainst the people since the Soviets enjoyed over- 
whelming support of the people and the armed tor . 
Thus !he Soviets could concentrate all power in their own 
hands. There was no need for an armed st Tuggle. 

Bourgeois historians, anxious to portray the BoisneviKS 
as bloodthirsty people, carefully gloss over this stage in the 
Russian Revolution and the posinon ^en byLenrn and 
his nartv Moreover, the slogan. All Power to 
Soviets”, 5 was raised at a time when the Soviets were 
overwhelmingly controlled by the Mensheviks and Sooahsj 
Revolutionaries.* The Bolsheviks then were a distinct 

mi TWs ty historic fact, also, is largely overlooked by hour- 
p eo is historians anxious to portray Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks as solely motivated by the aim ol seizing p • 
Unfortunately, due to the role played by the Mensheviks 
ird Socialist Revolutionaries, the histone opportunity tor 
apeaceful transfer of power to the working people was 

“The people had overthrown Czarism but the imperialist 
war waged P by the Czar and the Russian capitalists, which 
had taken a toll of millions of lives and brought rum and 
starvation, was being vigorously 

Provisional Government and supported by the Mensheviks 

* Socialist Revolutionaries (SRs), a Socialist Revolutionary Party 
setun in 1901 which expressed the interests of urban and rural 

SSSSsSf. 

In 1923 the Party broke up and 

ceased to exist. 



and Socialist Revolutionaries with the exception of small 
left wings ol these parties. The vast estates and huge plants 
were still in the hands ot the landowners and proprietors 
who continued to exploit the masses of workers and 
peasants. 

The Provisional Government even refused to introduce 
an 8-hour working day. The many nationalities of Russia 
were still oppressed and without rights. Thus, the choice 
between the Soviets or the Provisional Government was 
one of Peace or War. Bread or Hunger, Land or Poverty 
National Liberation or Oppression. The forces of counter- 
revolution were gathering strength to stifle the revolution. 
The Path to a peaceful transfer of power to the Soviets 
was sealed off. 

The Party of Bolsheviks led by Lenin launched a struggle 
to transform the bourgeois-democratic revolution into" a 
socialist one. On November 7, 1917 (October 25 according 
o the old calender effective in Russia up to February 
1918) the Great October Socialist Revolution was ac- 
complished, overthrowing the rule of the bourgeoisie and 
landowners. The 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets pro- 
claimed the transition of power to the Soviets and the 
establishment of the first Soviet Government— the Council 
of People s Commissars -headed by Lenin. 

The Congress also elected the All-Russia Central 
executive Committee which was the highest legislative 
executive and supervisory body. It will be noted in passing 
that its membership disproves the allegation of many 
bourgeois ideologists that the Committee was utterly domi- 
nated by Bolsheviks. For example, the Executive 
Committee elected by the 3rd Congress of Soviets consisted 
d* u^en 0 ' k* iev ’* cs ’ 122 Left SRs. five Mensheviks, five 
Right SRs and representatives of other parties. But the 
Mensheviks and SRs took up arms against the Soviets soon 
alter and lost the trust of the people. The Communist Party 
then became the country’s only' leading party. 

The very first acts of the Soviets (at the 2nd All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets, November 7, 1917) demonstrated the 
character of the new type of democracy. The Decree on 
Land expropriated the vast landed estates of the royal 
family and the churches and transferred them to the people. 
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This was carried out through the Land Committees and the 
Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies. All land was nationalized. 

The Decree on Peace, drafted and read to the Congress 
by Lenin just like the Decree on Land, appealed to the war- 
weary peoples of the world to stop the imperialist war and 
conclude a just and democratic peace without annexations 

and indemnities. . . . 

The Soviet Government proclaimed a new foreign policy 
based on the principle of peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems and excluding war as a means ot 
settling issues between peoples. „ 

The Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia 
granted full equality to the more than 100 nationalities ol 
the former Russian Empire. The right to sovereignly and 
self-determination up to and including secession and 
the formation of independent states was written into law. 
The Soviet Government made it clear that any union ot the 
peoples would be voluntary. The independence ol Finland 
was recognized. All unequal treaties iorced on China, 
Turkey, Afghanistan by the Czarist Government as well as 
treaties concerning the three partitions of Poland, were 
nullified. All national and religious privileges and dis- 
abilities were abolished. 

Separation of church and state was established The 
privileged position of the Russian Orthodox Church 
(recognized as the State religion) was abolished. The right 
to profess or not to profess any religion was decreed. 

Genuine equality of women with men was established tor 
the first time in history. This included: equal pay, elimi- 
nation of Czarist laws on the family, marriage and inherit- 
ance which discriminated against women, protection ot 
mother and child, equal rights with men in education, 
public life, government and ownership ol property. 

Genuine freedom of speech, press and assembly and the 
right to organize in trade unions and mass organizations 
for working people were proclaimed. 

The Declaration proclaimed Russia a Republic of 
Soviets of Workers’. Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, 
instituted on the basis of a free union of free nations as a 
federation of Soviet national states, and outlined the 
Government’s major priorities: abolition of exploitation ot 
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man by man, suppression of resistance on the part of the 
exploiters and a socialist organization of society. The full 
text of the Declaration was included in the Constitution of 
the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic adopted 
in 1918. 

The Soviet Government proceeded to lay the found- 
ations ol a socialist society. In January 1918 the 3rd 
Congress of Soviets adopted a Declaration of the Rights of 
the Toiling and Exploited People which was a 
Constitutional act formalizing the gains of the 1917 
Revolution. 

Private ownership ol the means of production and 
national resources was abolished. The huge plants and 
resources owned by foreign (particularly, French and 
British) and Russian capital were expropriated without 
* compensation. The landowners and capitalists were strip- 
ped not only of their ill-gotten wealth but of all economic 
and political power. The foundations were laid for a society 
without exploiters. To the capitalists in other countries all 
this represented a serious threat: above all they feared the 
force of the Soviet example. Winston Churchill called upon 
the world's mighty capitalist powers to strangle the newly- 
born workers’ state “in its cradle”. The armies of 14 
countries, including the U.S., attempted to do just that. 

The invasion of Soviet Russia was the “dirty war” of 
1918-20, which rallied together foreign capitalists and dom- 
estic counter-revolutionaries led by the White Guardist 
generals Denikin, Yudenich and Wrangel, Admiral 
Kolchak and the Ukrainian nationalist Petlyura. 

Thus, the first task and first test facing the young Soviet 
Republic was to fight for the right to exist, for the right of 
its people to determine their own destiny and choose their 
own form of government. It had to devote all of its energy 
and resources to defending itself from its enemies, internal 
as well as external. This could not but affect the character 
of the early work of the Soviets as well as compound the 
difficulties linked with building a new society. Perhaps 
those in the West who are so eager to pounce on Soviet 
“weaknesses” and “mistakes” would do well to consider 
how much the powers-that-be in our country and in the 
major capitalist countries of the West contributed to them. 
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That the Soviets met their first and most crucial test 
successfully attested to the strength of the new type of 
democracy. And in the light of six eventful decades one can 
look back and ask: Would the peoples of the world have been 
able to halt and crush the blitzkrieg of Hitler and prevent the 
nightmare of fascism without the heroic and self-sacrificing 
struggle of the Soviet people? Would the peoples of Vietnam, 
Cuba, Angola and the oppressed peoples of the world he able 
to wage successful struggles for their liberation from im- 
perialist aggression without the existence of the Soviet 
Union? Would the peace forces of the world be in a stronger 
or a weaker position to prevent the catastrophe of nuclear 
war without the vigorously waged struggle for peace led by 
the Soviet Union? 




WHO IS TO RUN THE STATE? 



The Constitution adopted on July 10, 1918. by the Fifth 
Congress of Soviets put into law the major gains of the 
October Revolution and set the task of building a classless 
socialist society as the main goal. The right to elect and be 
elected Deputy to the Soviets on any level was granted to 
all working people, 18 years of age or over, regardless of 
sex, nationality, or religion. Only those who exploited the 
labor of others were deprived of these rights. 

This restrictive Constitutional provision was from the 
very beginning regarded as a temporary, extreme measure 
which was to be lifted as soon as the danger of restoration 
of power of the exploiters was eliminated. Subsequent laws 
did remove this restriction. 

Control over the nation's economy, resources, finances, 
educational system and culture and over its institutions of 
government— always held by the privileged, exploiting 
classes — was now for the first time in the hands of those 
who produced the national wealth, the working people of 
factory and field. For the first time a new type of political 
representative appeared on the scene of history. It was a 
representative who was not only chosen at the point of 
production in the factory but who remained there , who was 
not separated from the people or placed above them but 
one who continued to work at his or her job, earning the 
same pay as all other workers, sharing their problems and 
accomplishments. It was a representative who had to learn 
the art of government not as a paid profession but as a 
public service, a representative w'ho had to regularly ac- 
count to his or her constituents and who could be recalled 
at any time for failure to properly carry out the duties of 
the office. 
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The new system of government in Soviet Russia con- 
fronted serious problems. In the first place it was new. It 
had to break not only fresh but hard ground. It had to 
overcome not only age-old backwardness but age-old pre- 
judices that had divided the more than 100 peoples who 
had constituted the former Czarist Empire. It had no 
facilities to train worker and peasant leaders in govern- 
ment, industry, agriculture, science, education and culture. 
It had to draw on the untapped, undeveloped talents of a 
working people who for centuries had been steeped in 
ignorance and kept in illiteracy. In pre-revolutionary 
Russia 73.7 per cent of the population were illiterate and 
in Central Asia illiteracy reached 98 per cent. Women were 
almost completely excluded from all spheres of public life, 
let alone government. 

The very idea that ordinary working people could 
govern, let alone govern better than their “betters”, was 
regarded with scorn by the professional bourgeois poli- 
ticians. This attitude was crudely expressed in these words 
by Novoe Vremya (New Times), a reactionary newspaper in 
Czarist Russia, on the eve of the Great October 
Revolution: 

“Let us assume for a moment that the Bolsheviks will 
win. Who will govern us then? Maybe the cooks, those 
beefsteak and cutlet proficients? Or firemen? Stableboys? 
Stokers? Or, maybe the nursery maids will hurry to State 
Council sessions after they have washed the diapers? The 
Bolsheviks will get an authoritative answer to this mad 
question from history.” 

In less raw form this scepticism (in reality class fear and 
hostility) still forms the basic material of today’s more 
sophisticated Sovietologists. The truth is that the “nursery 
maids” did have to “hurry”. They “hurried” from their 
menial chores to pore over alphabets, then to secondary 
schools and then to institutes and universities. Never did so 
many “stableboys”. “cooks” and “stokers” do so much 
“hurrying” and “sweating” to make up for the years their 
“betters” had denied them the right to learn and develop 
their talents. Never did a government open wider the doors 
of learning. 
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The country’s young people, who formed a union of 
young Communists in 1918 (today this union is called the 
All-Russia Leninist Young Communist League or 
Komsomol), made an especially valuable contribution to the 
campaign to do away with illiteracy. They learned themsel- 
ves and taught others, thus helping their elder comrades, the 
Communists. 

The entire world, including those who sneered, today 
know the result of that “hurrying”. One of the greatest 
lessons ot history taught by the new Soviet state (and one 
of its most democratic achievements) was that it dem- 
onstrated the miracles which can be accomplished once the 
latent talents of the working people are given full oppor- 
tunity to develop. The six decades of government by 
working people did indeed give an “authoritative answer” 
to the sceptics and pessimists. 

As a matter of fact. Communists and YCLers always had 
to hurry. They hurried from their machine tools and 
ploughs to join the fighters against foreign interventionists 
and White Guardists during the Civil War of 1918-1920: 
they hurried to the front to fight Hitler’s hordes during the 
Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945; and they hurried when a 
new life had to be built. They are hurrying today as well — 
at plants and factories, in the fields and at the biggest 
national construction sites, such as the BAM (the Baikal- 
Amur Mainline) for one, and in research laboratories, in 
short, wherever energy and dedication, strength and know r - 
ledge are required. 

Our “free enterprise” system spawned conglomerates 
such as Exxon, Standard Oil, ITT and General Motors, 
who more than ever dominate the life of the country. The 
U.S. standard of living, once relatively high, was achieved 
not as a result of the laws and mores of the “free enter- 
prise” system but despite them. It was won by U.S. workers 
in militant struggles against anti-labor legislation passed by 
big business dominated Congress, slate legislatures and city 
councils and against the anti-union injunctions of the 
courts. The high U.S. standard of living is being devoured 
by inflation, the declining dollar, mass unemployment, the 
energy crisis, the housing crisis, the crisis of our cities -in a 
word by crisis-living. 
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Our agriculture, blessed by nature with an extraordi- 
narily favorable climate and rich fertile soil, has likewise 
experienced the “blessings” of the market laws of “free 
enterprise” development. Bumper harvests of grain, corn 
and other crops arc regarded as calamities second only to 
droughts and famines. The U.S. Congress votes huge sums 
of money to the Department of Agriculture to pay the 
owners of vast farms to curtail production. 

The family farm, once the backbone of our town hall 
democracy, has all but disappeared. It has been gobbled 
up, as most family stores and small businesses, by the same 
financial oclopi who devoured our industry and national 
resources. 

In Soviet society, for the first time in history, the 
national economy was developed not by the jungle laws of 
free enterprise but by the basic law of socialist develop- 
ment: Everything for the benefit of human beings. The all- 
round development of the economy was scientifically plan- 
ned by the entire people under the leadership of the Soviet 
Government and the Communist Party. 

The Soviets stimulated the initiative and developed the 
on-the-job experience of millions of Soviet workers of 
factory and field. They put to work the knowledge of the 
tens of thousands of economists, technicians and other 
specialists the Soviet system had newly trained. The Soviet 
national economy always developed in accordance with 
carefully elaborated plans, to which of special importance 
were the yearly consolidated plans. GOELRO (State 
Commission for the Electrification of Russia) was the first 
long-term plan drawn up under Lenin’s supervision in 1920 
and envisaging the construction of 30 thermo- and hydro- 
power plants during a period of 10 to 15 years (and that 
immediately after the Civil War!). 

Subsequently national economic planning was based on 
five-year plans, the guidelines for which were outlined by 
the Soviet Communist Party at its congresses. The First 
Five-Year Plan whose aim was to build the foundations of 
socialism , was inaugurated on October 1, 1928. One year 
later as it was hitting its stride, the U.S. was in the throes of 
the Great Depression and the world in deep general crisis. 
Never before was such a dramatic contrast between the 
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fruits of the anarchy of capitalist production and the 
benefits of planned socialist production demonstrated on 
the world stage of history. For the first time every plant, 
every factory, mine, hydro-electric station was planned. 
They were planned at the point of production with the 
participation of the workers, tied in with the country’s 
needs and with the scheduled figures of the Gosplan (State 
Planning Committee under the USSR Council of 
Ministers), a body set up in 1921, and were then unified in 
an overall state plan which became law after approval. 

The Soviets were a kind of instrument for the widest 
democratic discussion and debate which reflected differen- 
ces of opinion and not a clash of conflicting class interests. 
The very peoples’ character and composition of the Soviets 
precluded that. However, the basic difference lies not only 
in that millions planned and discussed but in that they 
implemented decisions which determined their own lives. This 
character of the Soviets, combining the functions of legis- 
lation and execution, is one of the features of government 
that distinguishes the Soviet system from our own. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult things for most 
Americans acquainted only with the ways of our free 
enterprise system to understand is how it is possible for a 
government to plan, direct and control tens of thousands of 
enterprises. Only private industry (more accurately, mono- 
polies) motivated by the search for profit, can operate 
industry and enterprises efficiently and economically and 
produce the kind of abundance demanded by the people- 
so it is said. This premise today is being questioned as never 
before by millions of Americans. 

Efficient economy is hardly possible without efficient 
management. Mastering the science of management did not 
come easily to the Soviets. Running tens of thousands of 
enterprises, as the leaders of the Soviet Government them- 
selves publicly admit, has still not been mastered fully. It is 
admissions of this kind, incidentally, that our press con- 
centrates upon and exaggerates in order to conceal the far 
more significant achievements made despite all the dif- 
ficulties. Mastering the science of management of a com- 
plex economy in the interests of the people even on the level 
which has been achieved, is perhaps one of the greatest 
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examples of the workings and benefits of this new de- 
mocracy. a result of the working people's creative initiative 
and their responsible attitude to their work. 

1 would like to say a few words about Soviet agriculture. 
The transformation of agriculture from the near-medieval 
state it was in before the 1917 Revolution into a socialist 
one, based on huge agro-industrial complexes run in accord- 
ance with a single national plan, is one of the most 
important achievements of the Soviet system. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia peasants made up two-thirds 
of the population, of which 65 per cent were poor peasants, 
20 per cent middle peasants and 15 per cent so-called 
kulaks or rich peasants exploiting the poor ones. To 
reorganize small individual farms into big and technically 
well-equipped collective ones under the plan for cooper- 
ation of agriculture was the only way to deliver working 
peasantry from economic oppression. 

The path toward modernization of agriculture in the 
USSR was not forced on the peasants, though serious and 
harmful excesses were committed in the heat of collectivi- 
zation in the late 1920s and early 1930s. These were 
promptly stopped. The kulaks were not permitted to grow 
into sharks who could devour the little farms. Soviet 
agriculture was collectivized voluntarily by demonstrating 
the superiority of a new, more efficient form of production. 
Great help came from industry, heavy industry in the first 
place, built up at such sacrifice and effort, supplying the 
farms with the necessary tractors, combines and other 
equipment. 

State farms were set up in the country along with the 
collective farms of a cooperative type. The historical gap 
between town and country was being constantly narrowed 
in both the material and cultural standards of living, a 
process which continues today as well. 

The advances of industrialization and the changes in the 
countryside — all a result of fulfilment of the First Five- 
Year Plan (1928-1932) strengthened the new social 
system. 

With the successful completion of the Second Five-Year 
Plan (1933-37) the victory of socialism was firmly es- 
tablished. In just 20 years a new social system which for the 
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first time in history eliminated exploitation of man by man, 
had in the main been built. There no longer existed ex- 
ploiter classes — no landowners, capitalists or kulaks. The 
classes that still existed — the workers and peasants — were 
non-antagonistic, cooperative classes. 

The victory ot socialism in the Soviet Union was written 
into law by the Constitution of the USSR adopted by the 
8th Congress of Soviets of the USSR in 1936. By'l937 
socialist ownership of the means of production had become 
the key form of ownership and accounted for 99.8 per cent of 
industrial and 98.5 per cent agricultural production. 

The Third Five Year Plan period, which started in 1938 
and was cut short in 1941 by the war. had as its main aim 
the consolidation and further development of the socialist 
system. It will be recalled that while in 1917 Soviet Russia’s 
share in world industrial output was less than three per 
cent, in 1928 it was about 5 per cent and in 1937 already 
nearly 10 per cent. The USSR still lagged considerably 
behind the major capitalist countries in per capita produc- 
tion. Catching up with and surpassing them in labor 
productivity constituted the last decisive hurdle in the race 
with capitalism. 
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CHAPTER III 

AT THE FRONT AND IN THE REAR 

II 

1 



The Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union which began on 
June 22, 1941, cruelly interrupted the peaceful construction 
in the USSR and the competition between the two social 
systems. One can only speculate how much farther advanced 
the USSR would today have been in that contest had it not 
been compelled to devote its entire energy and resources to 
fight for its very life and to save the world from fascism. 
Twenty million people killed, 25 million homeless, 1,710 

I towns destroyed, more than 70,000 villages demolished, 
32,000 industrial enterprises reduced to rubble, nearly 
98,000 collective and 1,876 state farms plundered, 30 per 
cent of the national wealth destroyed — such were the losses 
suffered by the Soviet Union in the war. 

The Nazi invasion put the Soviet socialist system to its 
most severe test. The foundations laid in the brief historical 
period of two decades proved to be strong indeed. Other 
powerful, long-established states, such as France, the cradle 
of bourgeois democracy, collapsed before the Nazi 
blitzkrieg. It was left to the world's only socialist country, 
the newly-created Soviet State, to provide the necessary 
strength, sacrifice and will to defeat the most powerful 
military machine the world had ever known. 

The war transformed the work of the Soviets from top to 
bottom. They had one task: to mobilize the entire country, 
its resources and people, to drive out the enemy and defeat 
fascism. On June 30, 1941, the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, the Communist Party Central Committee 
and the Soviet Government set up the Slate Committee for 
Defense of the USSR, an emergency body of the highest 
state authority, to provide all the means and materiel to 
defend the country and to achieve victory. 
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The war could not but affect the functioning of the 
Soviets. The life and death struggle demanded above all 
decisiveness, fulfilment of vital tasks. Military functions 
took precedence and the Soviets had to primarily concern 
themselves with military matters directly or indirectly. 

But the Soviets and the Communist Party not only had 
the task of directing the military struggle at the front and 
the partisan struggle in the rear. They had the equally 
difficult job of organizing the rear to support the front with 
arms, munitions and food supplies. One can get some idea 
of the superhuman efforts and tremendous organizational 
skill demanded of the Soviets if one considers that under 
their leadership in five months, from July to November 
1941, more than 1,360 large industrial enterprises and more 
than 10 million people were evacuated thousands of miles 
from the threatened areas of Russia, the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia to the more secure regions of the East. All 
those people had to be settled, fed and clothed, while the 
plants had to be put into operation. Three months later the 
production at many of them exceeded the pre-war level. 

The war put to the most severe test the people's support 
for, and the viability of, the Soviet system. Hitler counted 
on the collapse of the Soviet state (as had been the ease 
with many Western European countries) with the first 
savage blows, and especially, on strife between the different 
nationalities living in the Soviet Union. But the Soviet 
people had become even more firmly attached to the 
socialist system, deeply convinced of the advantages of the 
socialist economy. The union of the friendly classes and 
nationalities had made the Soviet State far stronger than 
any of the countries in the anti-Hitler coalition. 

The war confirmed the correctness of the Soviet 




Communist Party’s nationalities policy which resulted in 
the solution of the nationalities question, one of the most 
complex ones. Thus, on all basic issues the socialist system 
met the test with flying colors. The Soviet people emerged 
victorious from the fierce clash with fascism. Their army 
liberated not only their own country but also many other 



states from the invaders. 

The task now was to restore the war-ravaged economy. 
In the course of fulfilling the Fourth Five-Year Plan ( 1 946- 
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50), the destruction of the war was in the main overcome. 
Great cities like Leningrad, Stalingrad. Kiev. Minsk, 
Odessa and Sevastopol which had been devastated or 
suffered heavy destructions, were rebuilt as were tens of 
thousands of towns, villages, factories and collective and 
state farms. The pre-war level of output was surpassed in 
many important fields. 

By 1959 socialism in the USSR had won final and 
complete victory. 

Many changes had occurred in the world. The inter- 
national balance of forces had changed. A socialist com- 
munity of nations and a world system of socialism had 
come into existence. A wave of national liberation was 
beginning to sweep away colonialism. Powerful peace 
movements were developing. The Communist and working- 
class revolutionary movements were growing in the capitalist 
countries. 

The favorable international situation enabled the Soviet 
Union, for the first time, to primarily devote its energy and 
resources to the task of building a mature socialist society, 
a society so developed industrially, agriculturally, scientifi- 
cally, technically and culturally that it could on its own 
foundations proceed to build the material basis of 
communism. 

This is a prolonged historical process. It requires all- 
round development to such a level that it creates an 
abundance sufficient to satisfy all the reasonable needs of 
the people. Thus the time will come when the socialist 
principle of distribution — from each according to his ab- 
ilities, to each according to his work -will be replaced by 
the communist principle: from each according to his ab- 
ilities, to each according to his needs. 

Communism presupposes the highest social conscious- 
ness and the highest moral standards in social relations. In 
such a society labor for the good of society will become the 
prime vital requirement of everyone, and the ability of each 
person will be employed to the greatest benefit of the 
people. 

This stage will be characterized by elimination of the gap 
between town and country and the differences between 
mental and physical labor. It demands the highest develop- 
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ment of socialist democracy, the widest involvement of 
Soviet citizens in the work of the Soviets. To most 
Americans, unfamiliar with present-day socialist society 
which already contains many of the features of the future 
communist society, all this may seem to be an unattainable 
goal. However, the road already traveled along this path in 
the brief historical period of six decades, demonstrated that 
this is hardly a utopia. 

The more improved the Soviet political system, of 
which the Communist Party has been and remains the 
nucleus, the sooner and more efficiently will the bodies of 
public self-government begin to discharge the functions of 
state institutions. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE RIGHT TO LEAD 
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transform backward, illiterate Russia into the advanced 
country it is today was complex and protracted. 
Communists distinguished themselves by their selfless work 
in every construction project during industrialization of the 
country and in every village during collectivization of 
agriculture. The investments needed for both called for the 
kind of belt tightening that few other countries experien- 
ced. Communists enjoyed the “privilege” of tightening 
their belts more than others. It was also Communists who 
took upon themselves the whole responsibility for educat- 
ing the masses of illiterate people throughout the country. 

The fight to save their country and the world from 
fascism again found Soviet Communists in the frontlines. 
Before especially hard battles the command often was: 
“Communists, forward!” More than 800,000 members of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union gave their lives 
leading these battles. Members of the Central Committee 
were placed at the most decisive sections of the fronts and 
in the most difficult posts. They organized the underground 
struggle in Nazi-occupied areas. They were commanders of 
partisan brigades. 

The Soviet Communist Party not only grew greatly in 
prestige but in numbers during the war. The highest honor 
was to be given the “privilege” of joining the Party before 
going into battle. More than 3,500,000 were granted that 
“privilege”. Though the Party suffered heavy losses, its 
membership had almost doubled. After the war. 
Communists were given the “privilege” to lead by example 
in repairing the incalculable destruction. 

All this, the essential and distinguishing characteristics of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, is ignored and 
concealed by our press. Instead, it portrays the CPSU as 
the organizers and wardens of one vast Gulag Archipelago. 
It focusses on the period of the Stalin personality cult as if 
nothing has been done by the CPSU and Soviet 
Government in the more than a quarter of a century to 
rectify the tragic errors, rehabilitate the victims, restore and 
extend Soviet democracy and take measures to guarantee 
that such violations of Party and Soviet democracy can 
never again occur. Our press rarely even notes that it was 
the CPSU itself which in a demonstration of honesty, 
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self-criticism and self-rectification no other Party in history 
ever matched, revealed these tragic events to the world. Our 
press ignores the new Soviet Constitution reflecting the 
most genuine democracy ever achieved. However, in vio- 
lation of elementary principles of journalism it gives the 
widest uncritical, unchecked coverage to every slander, lie 
and half-truth uttered, say, by Solzhenitsyn who has shown 
the world how to turn “dissidence” into a multi-million- 
dollar business. 

Our press has stopped the clock of Soviet history at that 
tragic point (just as it concentrates on every negative 
feature of Soviet life) in order to blot out the human world 
which Soviet Communists had done so much to create. It 
was created by the Soviet people led by the Communists 
with terrible suffering, overcoming unprecedented hard- 
ships and yes, making costly, tragic mistakes. But, it was 
created! 

I met many Soviet Communists in dozens of huge 
industrial plants, in numerous hydro-electric stations and 
vast construction sites, in countless collective and state 
farms, in scientific and cultural establishments. I got to 
know many of them as friends and neighbors. The history 
of the Communist Party is their personal history. For me, it 
assumed human form. Communists are not the ruthless, 
humorless fanatics that our press has portrayed for six 
decades. They are ordinary people whose stature was raised 
by the heroic deeds they had to perform, by the ordeals 
they had to endure and overcome. They are very much like 
what Americans would be if we, too, could live for six 
decades without exploiting or being exploited, without 
landlords, doctors’ bills, racism, unemployment or 
inflation — without crisis-living. 

I also observed the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union at work at one of its forums, the 24th Congress in 
1971. To begin with, congresses of the Communist Party 
are regarded by the Soviet people as milestones in the 
history of their country. The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union is not based upon opportunistic alliances of 
diverse elements like our two major parties. The CPSU is 
not a party embracing classes with sharply conflicting class 
interests. Today, it is a party of the whole Soviet people in 
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a society of cooperative classes and social strata: workers, 
collective farmers and intelligentsia. Thus, the wheeling and 
dealing, the compromises and double-crosses which charac- 
terize conventions and the activities of our two major 
parties are alien to Soviet party life. 

1 was already familiar with many of the issues before the 
Congress. 1 had discussed them during my trips round the 
country. In August 1970 I had made a 14,000-mile tour 
that included Siberia and the Far East. I visited 
Novosibirsk, Irkutsk, Lake Baikal, Khabarovsk and 
Birobidjan (the Jewish Autonomous Region). I had met 
many of the future congress delegates "in the mines of 
Makeyevka (the Ukraine), in the fields of Tajikistan and 
Uzbekistan, at construction sites in the taiga of Siberia and 
in the industrial plants and universities of Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, and Ashkhabad. 

At the Moscow' Ball Bearing plant I had asked one of 
the delegates, Aleksei Viktorov: “What do the Five-Year 
Plans mean to you?” Viktorov who had spent 34 of his 
53 years working in the plant answered me in two words: 
"My life”. Viktorov, who was elected to the Central 
Committee of the CPSU at that Congress, was typical of 
many Soviet workers I had met. He was not only a master 
mechanic and an inventor with 40 technical improvements 
to his credit. He surrounded himself with a group of young 
workers whom he trained. He was also an active member of 
the Artistic Council of the Mossovet Theater, one of 
Moscow’s leading theaters. Now he is a Secretary of the 
USSR Central Trade Union Council, the leading Soviet 
trade union body. 

I was struck by the contrast between the “pre-convention 
discussion” that precedes the conventions of our tw'o major 
parties and the discussions in preparation for the 24th 
Congress of the CPSU. Our discussions, as Americans 
know, take the form of public hearings on the election 
platforms of the Republican and Democratic parties. These 
are largely framed by slick corporation lawyers w'ise in the 
ways of doubletalk, escape clauses and loopholes. At the 
“hearings”, those who pull the parties’ strings go through 
the motions of listening to “all sides”. No one. least of all 
the mass of the American people, take these hearings 
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seriously. How can they w'hen even the pledges contained in 
the party platforms are rarely redeemed? 

This, as I observed, was hardly the case with the discus- 
sions in preparation for the 24th Congress of the CPSU. 
The draft of the 9th Five-Year Plan which was to be the 
main domestic point on the Congress agenda, had been 
published in full, well in advance, in all the newspapers and 
in lens of millions of booklets. The draft plan served as the 
basis for the “hearings” in every plant, farm, school and 
scientific institution I had visited. 

The discussions were concrete. They were preceded by a 
check-up. Each plant, farm, and institution had to account 
on the fulfillment of its goals in the 8th Five-Year Plan, the 
draft of which had been adopted at the 23rd Congress. On 
my tours, I had witnessed one huge nationwide check-up of 
targets and responsibilities. Now', I more fully understood 
the wise w'ords of the Komsomol secretary of the Ust Him 
hydro-electric power station under construction in Siberia’s 
taiga. I had asked him to explain how' he regarded the 
process of construction of communism. And with the 
directness of people who live by solving problems, he had 
answered me: “In economic terms, to move toward com- 
munism we have to advance from one concrete project to 
another.” 

That explains why “plan” and “check-up” are the two 
most important words in the Soviet business vocabulary. 

As early as 1918, Lenin had pointed out: “...probably for 
the first time in the modern history of civilized nations, it 
(the Soviet Government — Ed.) deals pre-eminently w'ith 
economics rather than with politics.” How' much truer is 
this today when the task before the Soviet people is to 
create the material basis of communist society. To achieve 
this goal the directing role of millions of Communists is 
decisive. 

At the time of the 24th Congress, the Soviet Communist 
Party had 13.755.000 members, 73 per cent of whom were 
concentrated in the sectors of material production. It was 
this powerful force of the most advanced, most dedicated 
members of Soviet society who. as I observed, constituted 
the driving force in achieving the goals of the Party 
congresses, it is a tradition with Soviet Communists to hear 
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at their congresses reports on what was accomplished 
during the period since their preceding forum. 

The check-up on the fulfillment of the 8th Five-Year 
Plan was, indeed, a public accounting. (Neither the 
Republican nor Democratic Party has ever conducted such 
an accounting, matching their pledges against their 
performances.) 

It was on the solid basis of the achievements of the 1965- 
1970 period that the higher goals projected by the 9th Five- 
Year Plan were discussed at the 24th Congress. And who 
discussed them? The same people who had taken the lead in 
accomplishing the tasks set by the 23rd Congress. I was 
first of all impressed by the composition of the delegates. 

Of the 4,963 delegates, 74.4 per cent (three-fourths) had 
been elected delegates for the first time. This fresh blood 
infused the deliberations with vitality and enthusiasm. (As 1 
had observed, the conventions of our two major parties are 
largely made up of the same party hacks.) The delegates to 
the 24th Congress included 1.195 workers from industry, 
construction and transport. There were 870 farm workers, 
two-thirds of whom were rank-and-file collective and state 
farmers. Present were 370 heads of industrial enterprises 
and construction projects, 82 state-farm directors and 148 
collective-farm chairmen. Among the delegates were 96 
Academicians and corresponding members of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR and Union Republics. There were 
120 educators, writers, composers, artists and actors. The 
delegates to the 24th Congress of the CPSU unanimously 
approved the Peace Program projected in the report by 
Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee. 

At the 1968 Democratic Convention in our country the 
issue of war or peace in Vietnam was being “democratically 
debated”. Vietnam was being torn apart, tens of thousands 
of Americans were being arrested, thousands imprisoned, 
hundreds beaterl, many killed in the midst of that “debate”. 
Our Moscow correspondents., who decry Soviet “un- 
animity” would search in vain to find in the USSR oppon- 
ents of the Peace Program adopted by the 24th Congress. 

The contrast in respect to reports and discussion on the 
domestic issues was equally revealing. It was a Congress of 



achievers and problem solvers. In contrast to the platitudes 
one hears at the conventions of our two major parties, the 
reports and discussions were concrete and analytical. I was 
particularly impressed by the attitude as well as the know- 
ledge displayed by the delegates from work shops and 
farms. 

Their attitude was expressed by Proskurin, a sturdy steel 
worker from a huge mill in Zaporozhe (a Soviet Pittsburg). 
“We are masters of our enterprise!” he told the delegates. 
And he proceeded to link his life with that of his plant. 
“I'm 31 and have worked 11 years in the plant. Here I 
found my way of life. My comrades helped and encouraged 
me to advance myself. I finished secondary school and then 
a specialized technical school.” And Proskurin hardly 
needed to add, “there are many like me”. The “many” 
greeted his words with an ovation. Then Proskurin got 
down to business. Like all the others he had to account: 
“Since the 23rd Congress our plant, led by our 3,000 
Communists, improved efficiency 28 per cent and increased 
profits 39 per cent. Our youth produced 600,000 tons of 
steel above schedule and our gift to the 24th Congress will 
be 5.2 million tons of steel. We constructed 2,000 apart- 
ments, five dining rooms, two rest homes and a clinic.” 

Proskurin then frankly stated the serious problems that 
had yet to be overcome. “We still have fly-by-nights who 
flit from one job to another.” And he stressed the need for 
a sharper struggle to raise labor discipline — still a very 
serious problem in the Soviet economy. And what did he 
propose? “W'e don't need new laws. The old ones need to 
be better enforced. Above all, we need to imbue every 
single worker with a deep sense of responsibility.” And he 
concluded: “For wc are the masters of our country and 
making our life better and better depends on us!” That 
about summed up the atmosphere of the Congress. Power 
is in the hands of the people! A better life for the first time 
in history depends on them! Therefore — the strict account- 
ing of how that power is being used to improve the life of 
the people, to advance the country and to insure a peaceful 
world! Therefore — the adoption of a draft Five-Year Plan 
that sets goals for all! Therefore— frank criticism and self- 
criticism to remove the obstacles! Therefore— the striving 
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for unanimity not through concealing or glossing over 
weaknesses but in frankly stating and overcoming them! 

1 regret that I was not able to attend the 25th and 26th 
CPSU Congresses. But still one thing is definite: those 
congresses too were as businesslike and constructive as the 
previous ones. But you can judge for yourself, because 
much of what was dicussed became known to the public at 
large in one way or another. Reports on new economic and 
social achievements, on new complex problems, and above 
all, on new Soviet peace initiatives could not have been 
missed. 




CHAPTER V 

HOW MANY BOSSES DOES A PLANT HAVE? 



Before going into the work of the Soviets -the basis of 
state power in the Soviet Union — Fd like to say a few 
words on the democratic organization of production and 
the functioning of the People's Control directly associated 
w'ith it. 

The very essence of Soviet powder is that it ushered in 
genuine industrial democracy. It not only, for the first time, 
placed political power into the hands of the majority the 
working people. It gave them economic power. Those w'ho 
produced now directed production and distribution. They 
became masters of their enterprises who could settle ab- 
solutely all questions involved in the organization of pro- 
duction in the interests of society as a whole. It eliminated 
non-productive classes which had controlled the means of 
production, national resources and profits. It is this revol- 
ution in economic power which has been the particular 
target of attack in the West. For it is the force of this 
example that the non-productive classes in power fear. 

Genuine industrial democracy would threaten Exxon’s 
staggering SI. 5 billion profits w'hich it raked in in the third 
quarter of 1979 when the American people were reeling 
from the effects of a 60-per-cenl increase in gasoline prices. 

Control by a democratic majority of the economic goose 
that lays the golden eggs is the essential test of industrial 
democracy. It is a test the proponents of capitalism avoid 
like the plague and for good reason. The arithmetic of a 
social system, like its budget, reveals its true political and 
social content. 

Ten five-year plans vividly record the arithmetic of 
socialism. Take 1971-75, the Ninth Five-Year Plan. 
Professor Alexander Birman, renowned Soviet economist. 
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in his analysis of the distribution of the Soviet national 
income forcefully demonstrates the fruits of genuine indus- 
trial democracy. The Soviet national income for 1971-75 r 
totalled 1,563 billion roubles. Where did it go? L 

About 666 billion went to workers, farmers and their 
families in the form of wages. Approximately 119 billion 
was used for pensions, allowances, grants, etc. Some 301 
billion was spent on education, health and other social 
needs. Another 67 billion was set aside for science, research 
and development. Some 88 billion was put into construc- 
tion of housing, schools, hospitals, cinemas, clubs, theaters 
and sports facilities. Around 233 billion was invested in 
building new enterprises or reconstructing and improving 
old ones. About 89 billion was provided for defense. 

Thus, with the exception of the latter expenditure, the 
national income went directly or indirectly into improving 
the living standards of the Soviet people. 

Actually, the Soviet people get back from the state five 
times the amount they contribute in taxes. This is in the 
form of pensions, free medical aid, free education up to and 
including the universities, subsidized housing, subsidized 
prices on essential commodities such as meat, bread, milk, 
etc. 

In 1977 the Soviet people paid 20.5 billion roubles in 
taxes. In the same year they received back 99.5 billion 
roubles in the above benefits. 

The bookkeeping system of our free enterprise system is 
quite different. The missing item in the Soviet accounts is 
indeed important in our scheme of things. It is what makes 
free enterprise “free” for the monopolies. Their “industrial 
democracy” is illustrated in the profits for 1978 as reported 
by Fortune magazine on July 16, 1979. 



Name 



American Telephone and 
Telegraph 
Bank of America 
Citibank 

Prudential Life Insurance 



Assets Net profit 

(in billion (in million 

dollars) dollars) 



103,326.945 5,272.606 

94,902,464 497,920 

87.190,709 469,814 

50,054,152 269.068 
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Name 


Assets 
(in billion 
dollars) 


Net profit 
(in million 
dollars) 


Aetna Life and Casualty 


24,268,190 


501,621 


Sears Roebuck Retail Chain 


17.946,336 


921,523 


General Telephone and Electric 


16,269,462 


627,159 


Safeway Stores 


12,550,569 


146,118 


United Airline 


3,880,298 


302,255 



Total corporate profits scared from S70 billion in 1970 to 
$240 billion in 1979. Even adjusting for price changes, 
profits doubled in the near-decade. On the other hand, real 
average workers’ earnings (after adjustment for increases in 
prices) were lower in 1979 than in any year since 1970. 

The columnist, TRB. noted: “A single elite group of 102 
gigantic corporations now controls 48 per cent of the 
assets, and 53 per cent of the profits of all manufacturing 
firms in the U.S.” (New Republic , August 22-29, 1970). 

This then is the little difference in economic accounting 
that spells the big difference in industrial democracy in the 
USSR and U.S. 

The proponents of free enterprise portray the capitalist 
system as not only the best but as eternal. Socialism is 
presented as an aberration to human development. This is 
not new. All previous ruling classes which have since 
disappeared from history regarded their social system as 
eternal — slave owners, feudal lords, and now the capital- 
ists. U.S. capitalists of today consider nothing as inviolate 
as their capitalist system of production relations. 
Production relations in the U.S. economy are sharply 
defined, more so than in many countries of the West. 
Everything that has to do with production is solely the 
prerogative of the owners of enterprises. True, after years 
of bitter struggle they have been compelled to concede that 
wages, fringe benefits, even working conditions, arc ne- 
gotiable. But not the determination of the production 
process itself. The rate of production, which in the profit 
system determines the degree of exploitation, is held to be 
inviolable. Automation of industry, w'hich in the hands of 
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ment ol the national economy was a key prerequisite for 
success of communist construction. He believed that an 
even greater number of workers and labarfngi feasants 
should be enlisted in the work of administering lhduAtrv 
and the national economy generally. Lenifl^iphasized'tfkat 
the trade unions were schools of a|i2inist ration m\ 
schools of communism and that throujffit raining in. 'lie 
unions, millions of workers would masteiHfot only thwart 
ol management of production but acquiwLthfe ska& to 
manage state and public affairs. 

Lenin’s ideas on management, expressed in these vivid 
words, have since been the guidelines of Soviet production: 

We must learn to combine the ‘public meeting’ de- 
mocracy of the working people — turbulent, surging, over- 
flowmg its banks like a spring flood — with iron discipline 
while at work, with unquestioning obedience to the will of a 
single person, the Soviet leader, while at work.” Here was a 
definition of industrial democracy! Collective plant discus- 
sion and resolution of problems with each one, worker and 
director, having personal responsibility for his particular 
job. This is the basic principle governing production re- 
lations in Soviet industry. 

Let me now turn to Article 97 of the Fundamentals of 
Labor Legislation of the USSR and Union Republics. It 
states: “Factory workers and office employees participate 
in the management of production through the trade union 
and other forms of public activity open to them.” 
Moreover, “it is the duty of the administration of an 
enterprise, institution and organization to provide con- 
ditions which ensure the participation of the factory work- 
ers and office employees in the management of 
production.” 

Enter any Soviet place of work and you will come upon 
well-appointed offices of the trade union committees. These 
consist of commissions concerned with matters of safety, 
health, culture, education, press, housing and sports. There 
are also special children’s, youth and women’s 
commissions. 

Production meetings are a permanent feature of public 
activity in all Soviet enterprises. Established Nov. 6, 1969, 
by joint decision of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
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and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, they 
function in more than 143,000 enterprises, construction 
sites and state farms involving more that) 6,000,000 work- 
ers. Working people are drawn by them into dealing with 
problems of production. They meet at least once or twice 
every three months (more often if necessary) at enterprises 
and once a month in the work shops or departments. 

Of great importance to industrial advancement are the 
scientific and technical societies at plants and factories, as 
well as societies of production innovators and inventors. 

Production in Soviet socialist society is aimed at satisfy- 
ing the material and spiritual needs of the people to the 
maximum while providing healthy and safe working con- 
ditions for those engaged in production. 

The achievement of this objective depends on the joint, 
cooperative efforts of those in the sphere of management 
and those in direct production. The interests of workers 
and management arc identical. But this does not mean that 
relations between them are always smooth. Sometimes 
workers have to "be protected from excessive administrative 
zeal and red tape, from executives who fail to organize 
production properly, ignore labor laws and violate or abuse 
the rights of workers. These rights are spelled out in detail 
in a number of articles of the Fundamentals of Labor 
Legislation. Article 96, for instance, says that the working 
people “participate in the drawing up and realization of 
state economic development plans; in determining matters 
bearing on the distribution and utilization of the material 
and financial resources”. 

Now what is the role of the enterprises in the distribution 
of resources? What share of the profits do they get and how 
is it disposed? In 1976 the monetary income of the Soviet 
national economy amounted to 189.3 billion roubles and 
the profits to 106.4 billion. Of this sum 60.6 billion was 
contributed to the USSR budget and the rest (45.8 billion) 
was placed at the disposal of enterprises. This was divided 
as follows: 9.5 billion for capital investment; more than 19 
billion for economic incentives; over 17 billion for research 
and development work, for the training of personnel, for 
bonuses and for health and recreation centers for workers 
and their families, and for sports and cultural activities. 
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How the money is spent is decided jointly by manage- 
ment and the trade unions. The decisions only lake effect 
after they are approved by workers at general meetings. 

Article 20 regulates the relations between management 
and the trade unions. It gives the unions the right to 
compel the dismissal of executives under certain circumst- 
ances. It slates: “On demand of a trade union body (not 
below district level), the administration shall be obliged to 
cancel a labor agreement with an executive or relieve him 
of his post if he has violated labor legislation, if he fails to 
carry out the commitments specified in the collective agree- 
ment or if he resorts to bureaucratic methods and red 
tape.” 

j In 1979 alone 6,174 persons were punished administrat- 

ively on demand of the trade unions. Among them were 
146 executives who were dismissed for labor law violations 
and for disregard of workers’ needs. 

Article 18 prohibits the dismissal of any worker “without 
the consent of the factory workers or local branch trade 
union committee” and states, “any employee thus dis- 
charged shall be reinstated in the job”. 

The threat of dismissal is more than a club held over the 
, heads of U.S. workers. It is regarded by employers gener- 
ally as their chief instrument for intensifying exploitation of 
labor and achieving maximum profits. Some of the most 
bitter strike struggles center around this issue. 

Article 36 guarantees equal pay for equal work and 
, prohibits reductions in pay “for reasons of sex, age, race or 
nationality”. Women in the U.S. receive little more than 
half (60 per cent) the pay for the same work as men. As for 
youth and minority workers, their super-exploitation is 
only too well know'll. 

Management of Soviet plants and offices must provide 
the opportunity for workers to get professional training 
and improve their qualifications at no expenses to the 
workers. Article 83 stales that the enterprise “shall or- 
ganize individual and team training, and courses and other 
forms of industrial training at its own expense”. 

Articles 84 and 85 spell out the privileges those working 
and studying shall enjoy. They are “entitled to a shorter 
work week or shorter working hours per day, arid shall 
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continue to draw their regular pay”. They get paid leaves 
and other privileges. More than one-third of Soviet work- 
ers, taking advantage of such privileges, are engaged in 

studying. . . 

The cost of professional training in the U.S. is tar 
beyond the reach of most workers. And with rare excep- 
tions (when certain specialized industries temporarily arc 
hard pressed for highly qualified workers) the expense must 
be borne by the worker. Not only is there no special 
consideration to ease the double burden of work and study, 
but the worker in the U.S. has no guarantee of receiving a 
job in the higher qualification after he has completed study. 

Or take the “right to healthy and safe working con- 
ditions”. As all workers know, labor is not just work or 
even hard work. It very often involves danger. Without 
proper safeguards it can assume the hazards of war. The 
statistics of that “war” read like battle casualties. Few are 
more familiar with these “statistics” than American work- 
ers who often pay for their “high wages” with their lungs, 
limbs and lives. 

There is no idyllic situation in Soviet production. And 
there are casualties and accidents. That is why those who 
do the most difficult and dangerous work receive the 
largest wages and the best in health protection, rest and 
recreation. Coal miners, for example, are among the high- 
est paid in the USSR. They work only 6 hours a day, 
receive free milk and clothing. They get a 45-day annual 
vacation in beautiful union-run sanatoriums and rest homes 
and can retire at 50 years of age. 

In the USSR there are strict laws against overtime. 
Overtime is regarded as a potential threat to the health ot 
workers and is only permitted under special circumstances 
and on agreement with the trade union. 

The U.S. Congress-created Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration has only 1,750 inspectors who can 
only check on 2 per cent of the five million workplaces 
under its jurisdiction. 

The Soviet Trade Unions have an army of 400.000 
inspectors covering every plant and enterprise in operation 
or construction, whose very word is law on safety and 
health. 
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Perhaps one of the most significant powers and re- 
sponsibilities placed in the hands of the Soviet trade unions 
is contained in Article 96. It states: “The trade unions are 
in charge of state social insurance and run the sanatoriums, 
health protection establishments and rest homes under 
their management, as well as cultural, educational, tourist 
and sports facilities.” 

This simple statement of law sums up the significant role 
played by Soviet trade unions in Soviet society. The state 
social insurance fund managed by the unions was 37 billion 
roubles in 1981. The Soviet workers and their trade unions 
direct and have at their disposal: 94,000 clubs, Palaces of 
Culture, libraries and cinema halls; 440 sanatoriums and 
holiday hotels; 553 rest homes; 650 tourist bases and 6,200 
factory weekend rest centers, 52,600 Young Pioneers’ 
camps, accommodating 13 million children (in 1980 
alone); 2,800 stadiums; 12,319 gymnasiums; 5,640 skiing 
bases and thousands of tennis courts. 

Thus, industrial democracy Soviet style is expressed in 
directly involving millions of workers in determining pro- 
duction and protecting their manifold rights. It constitutes 
one of the basic elements of Soviet working democracy. 

In the U.S. production process it is the Board of 
Directors which calls the tune. The production process is 
an antagonistic process. It constitutes one of the sharpest 
fields of class battle, with the workers fighting for their 
rights, above all the right to work, and for better working 
conditions. In the USSR the picture is entirely different if 
regarded without bias. 

Oddly enough, our press, which is always arraigned 
against workers in strike struggles and which constantly 
agitates against the right to strike, clamors for such a right 
for ... Soviet workers. First, let it be clear, that nowhere, 
either in the Fundamentals of Labor Legislation or in any 
other laws, arc Soviet workers denied the right to strike. 
Why then, don’t they exercise that right? For the same 
reasons that I believe American workers would refrain 
from using that right if they exercised the powers in 
production and in society and government, and enjoyed the 
rights that Soviet workers have won. 



CHAPTER VI 



PEOPLE'S CONTROL— GRASSROOTS 
GUARDIANS 



For more than six decades People’s Control committees 
have served as the grassroots guardians of Soviet life. The 
U.S. has nothing even faintly resembling this vast army of 
People’s Control offices. Consider its powers. People’s 
Control has the right (more the obligation) to check and 
investigate industrial enterprises, collective and state farms, 
institutions, stores, hotels, transportation and communi- 
cation services, all levels of government. In a word, every 
aspect of Soviet life. It has the power to audit and examine 
financial records, hold public hearings, call in for question- 
ing leading officials, impound documents and materials, 
expose instances of corruption and breeches of law and 
serious shortcomings. But it is still not a government body. 

The Soviet press is at the disposal of the People’s Control 
to protect socialist property and people’s rights from abuse, 
corruption, embezzlement, graft, mismanagement, waste, 
and bureaucracy. 

Misdeeds are dealt with before public meetings of work- 
ers, farmers, at the places where they were committed. The 
chief objective of the People’s Control is not punishment 
though it is meted out w'ith the necessary severity. The 
main aim here as in all aspects of Soviet life is prevention. 
T he goal is not sensational exploitation but correction. The 
objective is to bring everything to the attention of the 
people and make them truly the highest court in the land. 
Jn cases where public pressure is not enough, and the 
nature of the misdeeds demands severe action, the commit- 
tees of People’s Control have the right to impose penalties 
on olticials and establishments and even to institute court 
proceedings against them. All decisions of the People's 
Control committees are published in the press and dis- 
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closed to the working collectives where the misdeeds were 
committed. 

Perhaps Americans can grasp the character of the 
People’s Control committees if they would imagine some- 
thing along these lines: Multiply many times the number of 
Ralph Nader investigating committees (“Nader’s raiders", 
as they are called). Add all community, trade union, and ad 
hoc groups organized to protect people’s rights. Give them 
permanent power to act against misdeeds and those who 
commit them. Even then, the power and scope of People’s 
Control would not be fully grasped. 

The first thing that should be stressed is that People's 
Control is truly grassroots. A relative handful arc full-time 
staff. The staff of the People’s Control of the USSR (of the 
entire Union) consists of only 19 members. Naturally, it 
has office staff. With the exception of Moscow, which has 
49, and Leningrad, which has 19, the regional and local 
committees have only 6 to 12 members each. More than 
half of the area and city committees have only one full 
timer (the others two). All the rest of the nearly 10 million 
guardians are non-paid people who remain on the job. 
They are elected by their co-workers at meetings in plants, 
collective and state farms, educational, cultural, and scien- 
tific institutions, schools and universities. 

In composition as well as number of members the 
People’s Control committees are truly representative: 4.5 
million are workers; 1.7 million collective and state farm- 
ers; 3.2 million employees in service, offices and profes- 
sions; 198,000 pensioners and housewives; 56,000 students. 
About 34-35 per cent are women (3.6 million). Nearly 37 
per cent are members of the Communist Party and 63 per 
cent are non-members. There are 650,000 People's Control 
groups and 660.000 posts. These are the basic units es- 
tablished at all enterprises, institutions, collective and state 
farms and public organizations. In large plants and en- 
terprises full People’s Control committees are in operation. 
Half of the staff of the People’s Control are Deputies. 

At the top is the People’s Control Committee of the 
USSR. It is directly linked with all industries, public 
services, planning and budgei departments, scientific, cul- 
tural. health, military and administrative organs. Ai every 
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level of People’s Control there is a special bureau for 
complaints and proposals. 

The People’s Control of the USSR is linked to the 
leading committees in the Union Republics, Autonomous 
Republics and Autonomous Regions. Under these are 
committees in cities and rural areas. These, in turn, are 
linked with committees in enterprises, organizations and 
farms. 

People’s Control committees in large plants and con- 
struction sites have departments which check on: fulfill- 
ment of plans and goals, implementation of new tech- 
niques, the quality of products, protection of socialist 
property, elimination of waste, improvement of manage- 
ment, fulfillment of goals in consumer production, investiga- 
tion of complaints of working people and examination of 
the proposals submitted by them. People’s Control com- 
mittees in state and collective farms have departments 
which check on: harvesting of grain and other crops, 
rational use of the land and ensuring the protection of the 
environment, cattle raising and poultry farming, effective 
and careful use of mineral fertilizers, protection of socialist 
property and elimination of waste. 

It was Lenin, the founder of the Soviet State, who first 
proposed the system of People’s Control. Lenin wrote the 
draft proposal for workers’ control. It was adopted and 
became law. The Commissariat of People’s Control was 
established. Its main task was to protect from sabotage by 
the bourgeoisie enterprises, production in general, market- 
ing, storage of produce and raw materials and the banks. 

The Council of People's Commissars established the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection with a network of local 
units. In the twenties, during the period of the New 
Economic Policy (NEP) when private enterprises were 
temporarily permitted to operate the task of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection was to prevent them from gaining 
key positions in the economy. With the victory of socialism 
the Workers’ and Peasants' Inspection concentrated on the 
struggle against bureaucracy, mismanagement and waste. 

In the 1960s, under conditions of advanced socialism 
when the dictatorship of the proletariat had developed into 
a state of the entire people, the role of the People's Control 
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committees became vastly extended and far more com- 
prehensive. Their chief goal is to involve ever larger sec- 
tions of the people in the administration of the affairs of 
state. The People’s Control committees are one of the shoots 
of the communist future. 

The People’s Control committee in the giant Likhachev 
automobile complex, the General Motors of the USSR, tor 
example, systematically conducts investigations and when 
there are grounds for suspecting violations of the law, 
“raids”, that is unannounced, sudden investigations, ex- 
amination of books, etc. for the purpose of improving the 
operation of the plants are carried out. The main objective 
is not sensationalism but elimination of obstacles to the 
most effective use of funds, resources and reserves. The 
activity of the People's Control Committee stimulates the 
initiative of the workers of the Likhachev complex. Thus, 
in the first quarter of 1979 workers offered 340 proposals 
for more efficient use of fuel, one-half of which w'ere put 
into operation. It resulted in a saving of almost 260,000 
roubles. Incidentally, there is not a single paid stall worker 
on the committee in the Likhachev complex. 

The People's Control regards publicity as one of its chief 
forms of education as well as check-up. This public aspect 
of the People’s Control was regarded as essential by Lenin 
who stated that the strength of the Soviet state lies in the 
consciousness of the masses who know- all and can judge 
all. Lenin stressed the need for boldly revealing to the 
people the shortcomings as well as achievements. The aim. 
as he often pointed out, is not merely to reveal weaknesses 
and wrong-doing but to educate the masses on the basis ot 
correcting shortcomings. This approach has long served as 
the basic guideline for the People’s Control. 

Walk through any plant, institution or the offices of any 
collective farm and you will come across the omnipresent 
“wall newspaper”. Here, the life of the particular enter- 
prise. its achievements and shortcomings, is laid bare And 
names are named. Praise for some and criticism for others. 
The People’s Control committee in the enterprise makes 
effective use of the “wall newspapers”. 

A particularly effective form of education and correction 
is the general meeting of the collective where the shortcom- 
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ings and violations arc publicly discussed with leading 
members of management participating in the accounting. 
Are there cases where officials under investigation bring 
pressure to bear on members of the People's Control or 
attempt to use their authority to harass them? Yes, there 
are such cases and these have been reported in Pravcla and 
the press generally. In Rostov, the director of an institute 
was removed from his post and expelled from the 
Communist Party for such conduct. In Frunze, the capital 
of the Kirghiz SSR, an official received a prison sentence 
for such actions. 

At the same lime, high standards of conduct are de- 
manded of those who serve on the People's Control. They 
must be exemplary in their work and civic consciousness. 
That is why their candidatures are carefully considered at 
public meetings by people who know them. 

In the course of more than six decades of dedicated 
service, the People's Control has gained high prestige. 
Annually more than 310,000 Soviet citizens apply to the 
People’s Control for assistance. Every year it receives more 
than 280,000 proposals. 

One of the most important tasks of the People’s Control 
is to conduct a persistent struggle against bureaucracy. 
Bureaucracy is an occupational disease of any huge ap- 
paratus and as I observed (and experienced) it is one of the 
chief irritants of Soviet life. My own feeling is that in this 
respect, the People’s Control and the Soviet state as a 
whole could and should conduct a more vigorous struggle. 
The important thing is that the Soviet people do have 
significant instruments in such struggles, one of the main 
being the People’s Control. 

The People’s Control is a unique organization. It is one 
of the more vivid demonstrations of working democracy. 




CHAPTER VII 

PEOPLE'S DEPUTIES VERSUS PROFESSIONAL 
POLITICIANS 



The Soviets and our governing bodies reflect two dil- 
ferent social systems. It is not easy to comprehend the ways 
of a society so basically different from our own. It takes an 
honest look. However, moit Americans have not been 
given the opportunity to get that honest look. I hey have 
had to rely on the hardly unbiased accounts of the big 
business controlled media. Soviet reality has exploded 
many mvths. Sputnik shattered the myth of Soviet "back- 
wardness”. However, the myth of Soviet “regimentation , 
as contrasted to our “genuine" democracy, clings. 

To beein with, the very concept of democracy is ab- 
stracted from life by the defenders of the "free enterprise 
status quo who have long sought shelter behind that 
discredited euphemism. They portray democracy as above 
classes, an eternal, static condition devoid ot dialectical 

development. . 

Aside from the fact that such democracy has never 
existed anywhere in history, this is a useful concept lor the 
powers-that-be in the U.S. It conceals their domination ol 
the political and economic life of the country'. It also 
enables them to present a distorted picture ol the Soviet 

political system. . 

Social progress has always depended on classes in power 
and historical conditions. In the final analysis comparison 
based on deeds not words is the acid test tor all political 
systems. It is in that light 1 wish to make some observations 
about the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the Congress ot 
the United States. 

My fellow U.S. Moscow correspondents hardly took 
notice of the obvious differences in the class and national 
composition distinguishing the USSR Supreme Soviet from 
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our Congress. Yet that was the first thing that impressed 
me whe" I Mended my firs, session of the Supreme^ 
n 1970 and later. The Soviet Deputies presented quite a 
contrast to our Senators and members of the House of 
Representatives in their class and national composition 
fh^p emb Cd m the , Kremlin amid the former splendors of 
were workers I had met at hydro-electric stations 
in Siberia and m the giant Likhachev automobile complex 
ni OSC ? W ,' C ! eCtlVe farmers I had talked to in the cotton 
°J T Uz h be . klstan and in the wheat harvesting of 
Ukraine I had met them at work. They were indis- 
tinguishable from their fellow workers. Only the lale-tclline 
insignias in their lapels or blouses identified them a? 
Deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet. Now, many of 
them were sitting in the seats of supreme power. 

Perhaps it s best to start with a comparison of the 
composition of the USSR and U.S. leading bodies Here is 
^composition of the 1.500 Deputies (750 in each) of the 
M^ h ^v berS ’ Swviet of the Union and Soviet of 

the USSR Su P rcrae Soviot (* n 

} y i -67-5 per cent, women 32.5, youth 21.1 

’ ^P rkers 3 f 8 P er cen L Collective farmers 16.3 
^ n r . ' tnt . (together workers and farmers make up 51 per 

rpH! ^f fl Cnt A flC and l r uItural workers 9 per cent (30.4 per 
cent of the Deputies have scientific degrees). The Deputies 
represent 61 nationalities. deputies 

Here is the breakdown for the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Senate. 100 members. Women-2; workers— 0, lawyers— 

Ri-.ir 108 ^ J mked Wltb cor P°rations); businessmen— 23; 
Blacks — 0; Hispamcs — 0; Orientals — 3. 

House of Representatives: 435 members. Women— 19- 

1 TITT IS(k businessm en and bankers— 
17, doctors 3, Blacks— 17; Hispanics— 5; Orientals— 2. 

Fvi M UnUe /A PreSS S ™ y re P° rled in the San Francisco 
Examiner f August 20. 1979) stated: “Altogether, the 
Senate has at least 24 and possibly as many as 40 mil- 
lionaires. In other words, from 24 to 40 per cent are from 
the upper income bracket. Even the patrician Roman 
Senate couJd not compare with the U.S. Senate, known as 
the millionaires club . 
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^ the CPS L b L G n e traTc 0 S m Cre,ary 

Leonid BrefhTl 6 ^ Sovi ^ 
Chairman of tb7'rT° ^ as 
Commission on 

new USSR r~ n the draft of the 
^^£? and,he 






Member of the 
Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme 
Soviet, Chairman of 
the Soviet 
Women's 

Committee, Hero of 
the Soviet Union 
Valentina 
Nikolayeva- 
Tereshkova, the 
world's first woman 
cosmonaut (left), 
during an interval 
between sittings of 
the Supreme 
Soviet. 



Deputies from 
Tajikistan at the 3rd 
Session of the 
USSR Supreme 
Soviet, in June 
1980. 



Deputies to the 4th 
Session of the 
USSR Supreme 
Soviet (October 
1980) getting 
records of the 
session. 



Chairman of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions Stepan 
Shalayev delivers a report at the 17th 
Congress of the Trade Unions of the 
USSR on March 16, 1982. 



Deputy to the l J SSR ] 

IXnTSalsRai,^ 

an assembler from the 

Ekranas Plant in t 

Lithuanian town °' 
Panevezys, at a sectio 
where electronic and 
optical systems are j 
assembled. 

I AIdona Kavalauskaite 
talks with the manager 
of the Ekranas Plant. 
Vincentas Navickas. a 
Deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the 
Lithuanian SSR. 

• 

At a plant meeting. 
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Donetsk, Ukraine. 
These public 
inspectors of the mine 
rescue service are 
members of a miners' 
team headed by 



Anatoly Asyutchenko. 



Members of this team 
in the mine. 



Team leader Anatoly 
Asyutchenko, a 
Deputy to the City 





It is more difficult to get as precise a breakdown in the 
House since there is resistance to giving out such informa- 
tion. Nevertheless, The New York Times (January 4, 1976) 
was able to report “partial” success. It stated: “Amid 
increasing pressure from both inside and 'outside of 
Congress for fuller disclosure of financial holdings, partial 
records show that the House of Representatives has at least 
22 millionaires among its 435 members and possibly more.” 
It notes that there are “many others with considerable 
wealth”. 

In all fairness there is a difference between Soviet 
Deputies and U.S. Senators and Congressmen. 

The Soviets created a new type of "politician” totally 
unfamiliar in the West, a non-professional politician. 

It is a cardinal principle written into the 1977 Soviet 
Constitution. Article 104 (Chapter 14) states: “Deputies 
shall exercise their powers without discontinuing their 
regular employment or duties.” 

This qualitative change in the relationship between gov- 
ernment and people, this direct and permanent tie between 
them has been maintained and deepened through more 
than six decades of Soviet rule. It was tested and 
strengthened in war and peace. It was perfected in the 
historic fulfillment of the majestic goals of ten five-year 
plans. 

“During sessions of the Soviets and so as to exercise their 
deputy’s powers in cases stipulated by law, Deputies shall 
be released from their employment or duties with retention 
of their average earnings at their permanent place of work.” 
(My emphasis, M.D.) 

What characteristics do Soviet Deputies have in 
common? 

1 — In most I met the chief force motivating their accept- 
ance of the heavy duties of their unpaid public service is a 
sincere desire to make life better for the Soviet people. Six 
decades of collective living bred by collective ownership of 
and responsibility for the means of production and 
national resources, has made service for the common good 
one of the chief sources of happiness. This is to Soviet life 
what the profit motive is to “free enterprise” society. 

2— By combining executive with legislative functions, by 



being responsible for implementing the decisions they make, 
Soviet Deputies have gone a long way toward bridging the 
age-old gap between words and deeds. This I learned 
particularly in observing the work of the standing commis- 
sions of the Supreme Soviet where 75 per cent of the 
Deputies do their main work. It is here especially that they 
master the art of scientific investigation, verification of 
decisions and the all-important task of check-up. 

3 — As a result of the very nature of their non- 
professional status. Soviet Deputies arc truly people’s rep- 
resentatives. On the other hand, the separation from the 
people which starts with their very position in society and is 
augmented by their professional politician status, makes it 
difficult indeed for our Senators and Congress persons to 
be anything but the professional politicians they are. 

Not all Soviet Deputies equally reflect these charac- 
teristics. I met some who still cling to the old self-seeking 
values. I have come across careerists. But these are the 
exception rather than the rule among Deputies. 

With every advance by Soviet society more is demanded 
of the Soviets and Deputies. The struggle to improve their 
functioning is a constant one. Resolutions of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet and the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which I read 
carefully, are proof of this. 

A special law on the status of Deputies to the Soviets of 
Working People’s Deputies of the USSR was adopted by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on September 20, 1972. In 
connection with the adoption of a new Constitution of the 
USSR in 1977, the law on the status of Deputies was 
amended on April 19, 1979, and endorsed as “The USSR 
Law on the Status of People’s Deputies in the USSR ’. I he 
36 articles of the law spell out in detail the responsibilities 
and the rights of Deputies. There is nothing comparable in 
respect to U.S. representatives. Neither the U.S. 
Constitution nor any special law details the duties of 
members of Congress. Nor, to my knowledge, has any state 
legislature or City Council done so in respect to its mem- 
bers. Once elected the representative is “on his own”. 
Pledges made during election campaigns are hardly con- 
sidered binding. On the contrary. It is the yawning gap 
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